THE PERSONAL CLEAVAGE
ends, and would reward them for their services; but as a
race he regarded them as inferior in fibre and fidelity to
his Dutchmen. English statesmen to him were perjured,
and what was even worse, local-minded. English soldiers
seemed to him uncouth and ill-trained by Continental standards.
English generals lacked the professional knowledge which,
he believed, long experience of war alone could give. The
English Navy was no doubt brave and hardy, but his own
sentiments naturally rested upon the traditions of Tromp and
de Ruyter. The Dutch were his children ; the English could
never be more than his step-children, to whom, indeed, he
owed a parental duty and from whose estate he was entitled
during his guardianship to draw substantial advantages.
Once securely seated on the throne he scarcely troubled
to disguise these sentiments. A Jacobite observer, General
Dillon, who as a page at this time had good opportunities,
has recorded that in 1689
he never saw English noblemen dine with the Prince of Orange,
but only the Duke of Schomberg who was always placed at his
right hand and his Dutch general officers. The English noble-
men that were there stood behind the Prince of Orange's chair
but never were admitted to eat and sit.
The Earls of Marlborough and Clarendon were often in
attendance, but " were dismissed when the dinner was half
over." Dillon says that he was there for several days before he
ever heard the Prince of Orange speak a word at table. On
his asking his companion page, the young, handsome Keppel,
whether he never spoke, Keppel replied "that he talked enough
at night over his bottle when he was got with his friends."l
It was not surprising that these manners, and still more the
mood from which they evidently arose, gave deep offence.
For the English, although submissive to the new authority of
which they had felt the need, were as proud and haughty as
any race in Europe. No one relishes being an object of
aversion and contempt, especially when these affronts are
unstudied, spontaneous, and sincere. The great nobles and
1 Macpherson, Original Papfrs, i, 284 (based on Carte's memorandum of an
actual conversation with Dillon in 1724).
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